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Let’s Not Waste Your Money... 


‘Tae NATIONAL COUNCIL publishes a wide variety of pam- 
phlets, folders, charts, posters — all designed to keep you informed 
about all phases of the Church’s worldwide program. Many of them 
are guides to help you participate more fully in the Church’s life. All 
these publications are made available at very modest prices which 
cover only the costs of printing and distribution. Nothing is added for 
overhead. For several years there has been a steady increase in the 
demand for these publications and more and more the request reads 
“Please send me with bill... ” Last month half of all such re- 
quests were for small orders, orders amounting to less than $2 each. 
The mailing of bills — and sometimes a second or even a third bill 
— and the keeping of accounts on such orders is expensive, very ex- 
pensive in these days of high labor costs. Last year the maintenance 
of these charge accounts cost the Church more than $17,000. 

The National Council believes that you don’t want your gifts to 
the Church spent this way. We, therefore, considered possible ways 
to avoid this waste. We could, of course, increase the price of all pub- 
lications to cover these accounting costs, this overhead. This solution 
seemed unwise as it would tend to restrict the distribution of many 
publications. Another and better solution is to put all sales on a 
cash basis. 

Therefore, effective June 15, 1958, the National Council is asking 
that all orders be accompanied by payment in full. This will not only 
eliminate the costs of expensive bookkeeping but it also will save the 
purchaser all postage costs. Cash orders are always shipped postpaid. 

Sometimes Churchpeople say they do not know the prices of the 
material they want. This need no longer be an obstacle. Prices are 
printed on all National Council publications, and there is available a 
complete list of current material. This list is kept up to date by 
periodic revisions and in the meantime, new titles are listed and de- 
scribed with prices in each issue of Churchways, page 16. Copies of 

episcopal the Publications List are sent regularly to all parish clergy and should 
be available for reference to any interested Churchman. 

There will be one exception to “cash with order’ — book stores, 
dioceses, and institutions such as libraries will continue to be granted 
charge privileges. 

Let’s see how soon, with your help, we can release that $17,000 
a year to uses more productive for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 


281 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 4 
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100% air conditioned 
steam heated 
tHE Byuore 


} On the Ccean at 25th Street 
Nz MIAMI BEACH 
i’ Write For Free Color Brochure 


San Juan Hotel 
Collins Avenue at Seventeenth Street 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
One of Miami Beach’s Better, Newer Hotels — 
Fully Air-Conditioned and Steam Heated — 
Swimming Pool on Premises — Cabanas — 
Beach Service — Terrace Dancing — Coffee 
Shop — Solarium. 

Open All Year Telephone JE. 8-7531 

Rates Daily: One Occupant — $4.00 

Two Occupants — $5.00 


Three Occupants -— $6.00 


18th St. & Collins Ave. 
Miami Beach, Florida 
e 2 blocks East of Convention 
Auditorium 
e 100% air-conditioned 
e Parlorettes with completely 
equipped kitchens . . . $8 per day or 
e Luxurious hotel rooms. . .$6 per 
day (single or double occupancy) 
Private beach and pool 


FAIRFAX ore < 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 
is a Free Library of Churchly literature 
by mail. Address: The Lending Library, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 
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Custom-Senn 
FINISHED 


AND 


“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


De Whitsunday last the Public 
Affairs Department of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System took over the 
time normally filled by Lamp Unto 
My Feet and Look Up And Live 
(Sundays 10-11 a.m.) to present the 
television premiere of a new oratorio, 
The Invisible Fire. Commissioned 
jointly by the Methodist Student 
Movement and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, with a libretto by 
Tom Driver and music by Cecil Ef- 
finger, The Invisible Fire is based 
on the conversion experience of 
John Wesley, specifically those parts 
of it which, in Mr. Driver’s words, 
“link it with the testimony of many 
others in the history of the Christian 
faith, namely, the futility of man’s 
attempt to find God for himself, 
contrasted with the inscrutable 
mercy through which God searches 
out man.” This is a noble aim and 
well accomplished. 

I mention The Invisible Fire here, 
because the oratorio is available on 
a long-playing record, made on New 
Year’s Eve 1957, the world premiere, 
at the Quadrennial Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement Conference, held at 
the University of Kansas. Thor 
Johnson was the conductor; the par- 
ticipants were the MSM chorus, solc- 
ists, and members of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. ‘The recording may 
be obtained from the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement, P. O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, ‘Tenn. at a cost of $4.95 
post-paid. Before leaving the matter, 
let me add that the TV perform- 
ance, produced by Pamela Lott and 
directed by Roger Englander, was 
very good. 

From the existence of such record- 
ings as The Invisible Fire and the 
occasional college choir records that 
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Check Your Calendar 


JULY 
3-August 10 Lambeth Conference 
4 Independence Day 


AUGUST 
10 Lambeth Conference ends 
6 Transfiguration 
20-27 Episcopal Young Churchmen, 
Triennial Convention, Oberlin, Ohio 
24 St. Bartholomew 


SEPTEMBER 
1 Labor Day 
17-19-20 Ember Days 
21 St. Matthew 
29 St. Michael and All Angels 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 
Television 
Frontiers of Faith, Sunday, July 13, 5:00 
p.m. EDT. NBC TV. The Rt. Rey. Henry 
Knox Sherrill will be interviewed by the 
Rey. Eugene Carson Blake. 


Mission at Mid-Century, 
thirteen films. Available free. 


series of 


Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen 
minute TV talks featuring the Rev. 
Theodore Ferris. 


A Thought for Today, a series of one- 
minute inspirational thoughts especially 
filmed and recorded for pauses in 
broadcasting time. Free. Also available 
for radio. For local stations. 


Lamp Unto My Feet, Sunday, Aug. 3, 
10:00 a.m., EDT. CBS TV. The Rev. 
Joseph G. Moore, Executive Secretary 
of the Unit of Research and Field Study 
will discuss primitive Christianity in 
Jamaica. 


Radio 
Church of the Air, Sunday, July 27, 
10:30 p.m. EDT. CBS Radio. The Very 
Rey. William S. Lea, Dean, St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, Colo. 


Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, EDT, Mutual Broadcasting Net- 
work, Fifteen minute interviews. 


The Finders, interview series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute programs, featuring the 
Rey. Canon Bryan Green. For local radio 
stations, 


The Search, interview series of fifteen- 
minute dramatic programs with Robert 
Young as host. For local radio stations. 
Trinity, series of fifty-two half-hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 


Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE COVER. Only Episcopal church on Miami 
Beach, All Souls’ expects to be consecrated at 
the time of General Convention. In this church 
the House of Bishops will meet to choose a 
new Presiding Bishop. For more about General 
Convention, please turn to page 12. 
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Man's 
Estimate 


of Man 


E. H. Rogsertson shows how 
man has failed to escape the 
anxiety of his guilt in Freudian 
psychology, Existentialist indif- 
ference, or Marxist frenzy. In 
sharp contrast, Robertson gives 
you the great Christian idea of a 
creature at once free and re- 
sponsible. He draws from the 
Bible and from great theologians 
to shape a book for all thinking 
Christians. $2.25 


In the Beginning GOD 


Wi.u1aM M. Logan clarifies the 
meaning of Genesis I-xI in a 
book of rare power—to be used 
for individual reading, class 
study, sermon material. Its pages 
bring you new insights and the 


excitement of discovery. 


$2.25 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


The World and Lambeth 


Onc again the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion are gathering 
in London from every part of the 
world. They come together to seek 
God’s guidance on the vital prob- 
lems which confront the Church in 
these critical days. It is ten years 
since the last Lambeth Conference. 
There has been much progress, many 
setbacks in the decade just passed. 
But the challenge is formidable, the 
opportunity great. And the Bishops 
who come from North, East, South, 
and West to Lambeth this month at 
the invitation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury are all typical of the 
great family to which they belong. 
(ForTH, January, page 8). 

This statement is the keynote of 
the Special Lambeth Conference 
Number of Church Illustrated (avail- 
able in the United States from More- 


WOMEN! 
Train TODAY 


For a wonderful job 


TOMORROW 
Your Church Needs You 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 
WINDHAM HOUSB 

326 West 108th Street 

New York 25, N. Y. 


Miss Katherine Grammer, Dean 
ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 

1820 Scenic Avenue 

Berkeley 9, California 


house-Gorham Co., 14. East ‘41st 
Street, New York at 35 cents a copy). 


Church Illustrated, a lavishly il- 
lustrated forty-eight-page magazine, 
gives the reader in this special num- 
ber a quick dynamic look at all cor- 
ners of the Anglican Communion: 
North to Alaska and its bishop, Wil- 
liam J. Gordon; South to Ceylon at 
the center of which is the Diocese of 
Kurungala. And at its center is H. L. 
Jacob de Mel, its bishop. On to the 
East is Japan where Americans have 
many friends, including Michael 
Yashiro, the Presiding Bishop. The 
story of the West centers in the 
Province of the West Indies whose 
archbishop, Alan John Knight, has 
been outside his diocese only twice 
in twenty years. 

This quick survey of the Anglican 
world is helped by a sketch map in 
color and ends in London where on 
July 6, the bishops assemble in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for the opening 
Eucharist of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. To help Anglicans all over the 
world this issue also contains a brief 
presentation by the Episcopal Secre- 
tary of the Conference of the subjects 
which the bishops will discuss; greet- 
ings from leaders in other Churches, 
and thumb nail sketches of some of 
the saints included in the English 
Calendar. Church Illustrated’s Lam- 
beth number is a veritable guide- 
book to the Conference. 


Readers who wish to pursue their 
study of the various Provinces of the 
Anglican Communion will find One 
Faith and Fellowship: The Mission- 
ary Story of the Anglican Com- 
munion by John S. Higgins, Bishop 
of Rhode Island (Greenwich, Sea- 
bury Press $4.50) a fascinating nar- 
rative. Arranged geographically, the 
book gives the pertinent facts about 
each jurisdiction, is illustrated with 
a complete set of maps, each embel- 
lished with appropriate drawings of 
people, places, and things, and in- 
cludes statistics of Anglican member- 
ship around the world and a selected 
reading list. 

Dewi Morgan, the Editorial Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel (S.P.G.), who was 
responsible for much of the narra- 
tion in the Lambeth number of 
Church Illustrated, is the author 
also of The Bishops Come to Lam- 
beth (New York, Morehouse-Gor- 


continued on next page 
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DYNAMICS 
OF 
CHRISTIAN 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Robert S. Clemmons 

A new approach to Christian 
adult education showing the rel- 
evancy of group dynamics to 
local church situations. $2.50 


HOW TO WORK WITH 
CHURCH GROUPS 


Mary Alice Douty 

How church school leaders can 
wotk more effectively with all 
age groups—how to apply some 
of the new group methods. $2.50 


CHANNELS 


OF 
THY Ea 


PEACE ae 


eA IEN 
ERMA Ww KELL 


Erma W. Kelley 


Developed from a famous 
prayer of Francis of Assisi, these 
challenging devotions are ar- 
ranged in a thirteen-week cycle. 


$2 


Order All 3 From Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Read a Book 


continued from page 4 

ham $1.25). This small book of 142 
pages gives the reader a quick survey 
of the position and activities of An- 
glican bishops from the beginning of 
the fifteenth to the mid-nineteenth 
century, This is preparation for the 
first assemblage of bishops in 1867 at 
the invitation of Archbishop Long- 
ley. Then follow brief chapters on 
each of the succeeding conferences, 
held roughly at ten year intervals 
except when interrupted by war. The 
eighth conference in 1948, called by 
Archbishop Fisher, brought together 
329 bishops. More than four hun- 
dred are expected at Lambeth this 
year, 

A highly selective reading list and 
a draft agenda of the 1958 conference 
are useful addenda to this readable 
book. 

It is expected that the 1958 Con- 
ference will be followed by much 
more information and material than 
has been true of earlier meetings. 
Certainly the topics on the agenda 
are of concern to all churchpeople. 
A familiarity with the background 
of the Anglican Communion and 
these assemblages of its bishops as 
detailed in the material discussed 
here will contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the conference de- 
liberations.—WEL. 


More Books 


This is Conversion by Joost de Blank, Arch- 
bishop of Capetown (New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham, $1.25). 

Believing: A New Look at the Nicene 
Creed by Herbert M. Waddams, Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury (New York, More- 


house-Gorham, $2.15). 
The Kirkbride Conversations: Six Dia- 


logues of the Christian Faith by 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 


Harry 
Blamires 


$2.50). An Episcopal Book Club selection. 


The Evidence of God in an Expanding 
Universe: Forty American scientists declare 
their affirmative views on religion. Edited 
by John Clove (New York, Put 


nam, $3.75). Published in connection with 


Monsma 


the International Geophysical Year. 


Our Nuclear Future: Facts, Dangers and 
Opportunities by Edward Teller and Albert 
L. Latter (New York, Criterion Books, $3.50). 

Seed for a Song by Lee Hastings Bristol, 
Jr. (Boston, Little Brown, $3.75). A biog- 
raphy of Robert Spencer, sometime Bishop 
of West Missouri. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Living 
Church by Carl G. Howie (Richmond, John 
Knox, $2.50). 


Moller 


Tonal Quality 


An organ pipe must be delicately 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men possess the 
highly developed skill and critical 
sense of hearing to qualify as a 
voicer. Yet, Moller employs several 
hard-to-find voicers...each one a 
specialist in a particular tone group. 
See... Hear... Compare! There’s 
a custom-built Moller priced right 
for you! 


OMOULR 


Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 


a unique encyclopedia 


THE CHILDREN’S 
CHOIR 


by Ruth K. Jacobs 


A veritable en- 
cyclopedia for } 
choirmaster, min- 
ister of music, 
pastor and choir 
parent is this new 
manual by the rec- | 
ognized authority 
on children’s choir 
work in the Prot- 
estant Church to- 
day. 

Here are readi- 
ly applicable de- 
signs for effective 
choir organization 
and management ; 
studies of youth 
choir methods, the 
spirit of the leader, and the work of the 
choir guild; plans for special services, 
and suggestions for better relating the 
junior chorister’s home life and church 
life. $4.95 


a worthy handbook 


THE ACOLYTE 
by G. Martin Ruoss 


Peerless in its field is this attractive, 
personalized handbook on the significant 
ministry which is the acolyte’s. $1.00 

At Your Book Store or 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Within two years the congregation 

of Meade Memorial Church, 

the only Negro parish in Alexandria, Va., 

has built a parish house and refurbished church. 
Before and after photographs testify 

to improvements made 

with help of 

Church School Missionary Offering. 


Ze 


we 


2 


yy 


First five Philippine women In a rarely performed ceremony a deaconess is “set apart” 
haye been prepared for by the Rt. Rey. John H. Heistand, Bishop of Harrisburg. 
full time church work Deaconess Betty Lank is director of 
at St. Hilda’s Training Center in Tadian Christian Education at Christ Church, Roanoke, Va. 
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Girls’ Friendly Society check for $2,000 

to be used by Missionary Bishop of the Philippines 
for his revolving fund 

for clergy children’s scholarships 

is presented to the Rt. Rey. John Boyd Bentley, 
Director of the Overseas Department 

by Marjorie Beach of Holy Trinity, New York City 


YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 
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Members contributed rocks, sand, and labor 
to build new St. James’ Mission, 

Digoterie, Haiti, 

replacing former thatched-roof shelter 


~I 
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Carer terminology 
seems ever in flux as all of us who 
have lived through the change from 
Constantinople to Istanbul, from 
Persia to Iran, from Mesopotamia to 
Iraq know. Today, the widely ac- 
cepted term ‘Middle East’ is roughly 
equivalent to the older ‘Near East’, 
those countries around the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean including 
also the Arabian Peninsula and Iraq 
and Iran. 

The visitor to this area is imme- 
diately struck by three characteris- 
tics. It is, first, an area of great con- 
trast. A new, ultra-modern garish 
apartment or ofhce building towers 


over an older, arcaded, gracious 
house surrounded by a charming 
garden. In the streets of the cities, 
American limousines with imperious 
and prolonged blasts of their horns 
scatter flocks of turkeys and geese to 
safety on the sidewalks. A favored 
child of the wealthy is driven to 
school in one of these limousines 
while his less fortunate fellow, bare- 
footed and in rags, sells chiclets to 
any one who will buy. 

A cathedral stands diagonally 
across from a mosque, while a syna- 
gogue is five minutes away. In Beirut 
dwell two Cardinals of the Latin 
obedience, the Grand Mufti of the 


To Reconcile All Things Unto Himself 


ANGLICAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST IS TO ALL CHURCHES, ALL PEOPLE 


By the Rev. Pitt S. Willand 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre rises 
above Jerusalem. 

Throughout Middle East 
cathedrals face 

mosques or synagogues, 

cities are characterized by 
contrast, change, chaos. 


Date vendor is popular 

with children of new villages 

built for Arab refugees 

with American Church aid. 

Beyond obligation to homeless and hungry, 
Church has obligation as instrument 

of the reconciling Christ. 


Lebanese Republic, and numerous 
lesser clerics of Christianity, Islam, 
and Judaism. Nor is this contrast 
limited to man and his works. It 
extends also to the realm of nature. 

Second, it is an area in change. 
No one could be away from the Mid- 
dle East for thirteen years and then 
return as I did without being con- 
scious of tremendous and exciting 
changes. The ways of the West: its 
technological skills, its culture, its 
fashions and manners have all left 
an indelible imprint on the region. 
‘This, indeed, accounts for much of 
the contrast. But it also has created 
a serious spiritual problem in pro- 
found dislocation. An alien way of 
doing things placed on an ancient, 
great, and deeply rooted tradition 
has resulted all too often in a people 
adrift, unsure of its ultimate and 
deepest roots, dissatisfied with its 
rootlessness, prey to any ideological 
wind that blows while seeking a new 
harmony of personality and culture. 

Third, the Middle East is charac- 
terized by a real degree of chaos, a 
chaos compounded of many ele- 
ments. ‘There are rich deposits of oil, 
so desperately needed by western 


® Mr. Willand recently completed three 
years’ service in Lebanon as a member of 
the staff of the Anglican Bishop in Jerusa- 
lem. 
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Europe, oil which makes the area an 
unwilling, resentful pawn in_ the 
struggle between East and West. 
There is Israel, new as a State, 
occupying land which for some thir- 
teen hundred years had belonged to 
the Arabs, Israel with its remarkable 
record of economic, social, and cul- 
tural progress, the object of a hate 
which has to be lived with to be 
understood in its total pervasiveness. 
There are the Palestinian refugees, 
now numbering some nine hundred 
thousand, after nine years still un- 
able to return to their homes in 
Israel. Forty per cent of them are 
living, or rotting, in camps with no 
work to do, little to occupy them 
save dreaming of the past and of 
their lost lands and nursing resent- 
ment against those whom they blame 
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for their 
and the West. 

There are the ‘economic’ refugees, 
the families living along that won- 


continuing plight, Israel 


drously - contrived armistice — line 
which separates Jordan and Israel. 
These people still have their homes 
which are in Jordan, but the land 
which provided bread for their stom- 
achs and pasturage for their animals 
is in Israel. Day after day and year 
after year they look down into Israel 
and see an alien working the land 
and reaping its bounty. No wonder 
the area is in chaos. It is one of the 
ironies of modern history that these 
interrelated and _ vastly complex 
problems should have been left to 
be coped with by immature govern- 
ments of newly independent states. 

This, then, is a sketch of this area 


Arab children study the Koran. 
Churches in Middle East exist as 

small minorities in Islamic environment. 
Guests at recent enthronement 

of Archbishop in Jerusalem 

include Greek Orthodox, Syrian, 
Armenian, Abyssinian, 

Copt, Franciscan, 

and Maronite representatives. 


in which Anglicanism, represented 
by the Church of England, has long 
been at work. But Anglicanism is not 
alone. ‘he multiplicity of Christian 
bodies in this predominantly Islamic 
region is the despair of all but an 
American already quite used to the 
phenomenon of multiplicity of de- 
nomination. 

There is the Latin Church (as the 
Church of Rome is called) with its 
affliated Uniate Churches, namely 
the Maronite Church in Lebanon 
and one Uniate Church _ paral- 
leling each of the major Orthodox 
Churches, its members won from the 
parent Orthodox Church. There are 
the Orthodox Churches: Greek, 
Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, which are 
the ancient Churches of the East, 
the truly indigenous Churches of the 
area. : 

Then, there are the three small 
Protestant bodies, the Presbyterian, 
the Armenian Evangelical, and the 
Arab Episcopalians, communicants 
of the Jerusalem Archdiocese. ‘These 
Protestants, too, were largely won 
from Orthodoxy by early (and some 
present-day) missionaries from Great 
Britain and the United States who, 
discouraged in their confrontation 
with Islam, turned their attention to 
the more rewarding Orthodox fold. 
To complete the picture, it must be 

continued on page 29 
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Portrait of the Rey. 

George Jones 

taken from the 

Diary of Matajiro Kojima, 
published 1953 by 

The Hakodate Kyodo Bunkakai 


The Polite Shopper 


THE REV. GEORGE JONES BROUGHT FIRST EPISCOPAL SERVICES TO JAPAN 


By Charles E. Perry 


Ccenenenians Matthew C. Per- 
ry’s expedition, as most people know, 
came in 1853-4 to reopen Japan and 
to demonstrate to surprised Japa- 
nese such Western marvels as the 
telegraph and the steam locomotive. 
Perhaps less generally known is the 
fact that it also brought the first 
Episcopal Prayer Book services—all 
of them funerals!—to Japanese soil. 


At Hakodate in Hokkaido one 
such service and the officiating 
chaplain so impressed Matajiro 


Kojima, local grocer-liquor dealer 
and petty government functionary, 
that he drew a sketch of the funeral 
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procession and a not too flattering 
portrait of the clergyman. From his 
illustrated diary of May, 1854, de- 
scribing the visit of the American 
squadron at Hakodate, it is plainly 
evident that Kojima was no ereat 
admirer of these rather aggressive 
seafaring guests; but when he de- 
scribed the chaplain he was much 
more charitable, commenting that 
this particular American was ad- 
mired both by his shipmates who 
bowed politely to him and by the 
Japanese who appreciated his in- 
variable courtesy when he visited 
their shops. 


This polite shopper, so highly re- 
spected by the rest of the crew, was 
the Rev. George Jones, Episcopal 
clergyman and senior chaplain of 
the squadron. Born in York, Pa., in 
1800, Jones was educated at Yale 
from which he graduated in 1823 
and from which he received his 
M.A. three years later. He then went 
to sea as navigation instructor for 
the midshipmen of the U.S. Medi- 
terranean Fleet. Ashore again in 
1828, he spent two years as a tutor 
at his Alma Mater and for a few 
months in 1831 he was rector of 
Christ Church (now Holy Trinity) 
in Middletown, Conn. But in 1832 


@ Editor of Japan Missions, from which this 
article is reprinted, Mr, Perry is a professor 
of English at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. 
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the sea called him once again, this 
time as a navy chaplain and for the 
next twelve years he served afloat, 
including duty on the China coast. 
In 1845 he was appointed profes- 
sor in charge of the Department of 
English Literature at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, and in 1851, 
largely through his own efforts, he 
was appointed the first chaplain at 
the Academy. It was from this post 
that Perry called him to go to Ja- 
pan, apparently in the dual role of 
chaplain and scientist (for he con- 
tributed an extensive and_ highly 
technical dissertation on Zodiacal 
Light in the official account of the 
expedition). Jones was retired for age 
in 1862 and for the remaining eight 
years of his life busied himself with 
writing books on such varied sub- 
jects as religion, travel, and science, 
and by serving as a voluntary chap- 
lain in several naval shore installa- 
tions in America. He died in 
Philadelphia on January 22, 1870. 
While in Japan, Jones conducted 
four funerals ashore, all of them in 
the most public fashion possible 
and all of them attended by great 
crowds of curious Japanese who 
seemed to demonstrate almost as 
much interest in these religious rites 
as they did in the various mechani- 
cal gadgets displayed by the Ameri- 
cans. Jones, too, was bold enough 
not only to engage Japanese in con- 
versation about their own religion 
but also to do a bit of explaining 
about the Christian God. And the 


remarkable thing is that he got 
away with it! Far from causing hos- 
tility by his breach of the anti- 
Christian laws of two and a half 
centuries, Jones appears to have 
been the one individual in the ex- 
pedition to have built up the largest 
amount of good will for the United 
States. 

F. L. Hawks, in the first volume 
of his official chronicle of the ex- 
pedition, Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion of An American Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japan (3 vols., 
Washington, D.C., 1856) describes 
Jones’ burial services and his con- 
versations with the Japanese: 

“The authorities of Hakodate had 
set apart and fenced off, for the 
interment of the American dead, a 
portion of a small, neglected burial 
ground, situated in an easterly di- 
rection, beyond the town and near 
the forts. The spot is exceedingly 
picturesque, and commands a fine 
view of the harbor, the Strait of 
Tsugaru, and the adjacent coasts. It 
was the melancholy duty of our 
countrymen to deposit there the re- 
mains of two of their shipmates, 
who, after a long illness, died dur- 
ing the stay of the squadron in that 
port. The funerals were conducted 
with the usual naval and religious 
ceremonies. After a short prelimi- 
nary service on board ship, the es- 
cort, consisting of several officers, 
and a number of seamen and ma- 
rines, in four boats, conducted the 
bodies ashore, the boats and all the 
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ships with flags at half-mast. On 
reaching the land, the procession 
was formed. As it marched with 
slow step and muffled drums to the 
burial place, a large concourse of 
Japanese collected and followed it to 
the grave. 

“The chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, read the burial service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. After 
the services had terminated, many of 
the natives gathered around him (he 
wearing his clerical gown, by which 
they understood his character as a 
minister of religion), and, although 
they evinced much curiosity, they 
never forgot the respect which they 
seemed to think due his religious 
office. This was the fourth funeral 
among the Americans in Japan. 
Knowing the very strong prejudice 
against Christianity, and the very 
violent opposition to it manifested 
by the Japanese, Mr. Jones had felt 
uncertain, when his duty required 
him to officiate at the first inter- 
ment, how far he would be permit- 
ted to proceed unmolested. He ac- 
cordingly asked the Commodore for 
directions, and was told, ‘Do exactly 
as you always do on such occasions, 
no more, no less.’ In answer to his 
inquiry how he should act if inter- 
rupted, the answer was, ‘Still go on 
and have your usual service.’ No 
opposition, however, was made. The 
chaplain felt that it was a day to be 
remembered, that after the lapse of 
centuries, a minister of Christ stood, 


continued on page 31 


KOJIMA wrote in his illustrated diary: “This is a picture of the funeral 
of an American. Two died here in Hakodate. They were taken from the 
Okinokuchi Office to Yamasedomari and were buried there. Grayestones 
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were put up and fences were built around. The person at the front is 
not an ordinary priest, but a leading priest. For particulars look 
at the picture. There were seventy or eighty people in the procession.” 
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Anatomy and Agenda of Genera 


lets fifty-ninth triennial General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church 
will be held in Miami Beach, Fla., 
October 5-17. If previous Conven- 
tions are any indication of what is 
to be expected, more than fifty thou- 
sand Episcopalians from all over the 
United States and abroad will attend 
one or more sessions of this General 
Convention. 

Most of the visitors will attend one 
or more of the great services or mass 
meetings which are intended for the 
public. Among these will be the great 
Opening service in the Civic Audito- 
rium, the mass meeting for the 
United Thank Offering, mass meet- 
ings for various aspects of the mis- 
sionary program, and one on the 
whole subject of Ecumenical Rela- 
tions. A highlight will be the 
Corporate Communion of the wo- 
men of the Church at which the 
United Thank Offering will be 
presented. 

But the main work of the General 
Convention will be done in the 
House of Bishops, the House of 
Deputies, and the Triennial Meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary. All 
these will be concerned with the pro- 
gram of the Church for the next 
three years and the Houses of Bish- 
ops and Deputies will enact any new 
legislation that the Church may re- 
quire. It is unlikely that there will 
be any revision of the Book of Com: 
mon Prayer, but if such revision 
should be initiated it will be 
done by joint action of the House 
of Bishops and the House of Depu- 
ties. 

The House of Bishops consists of 
all the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. Each of them has a seat and 
a vote in the House of Bishops as 
presently constituted. There is pend- 
ing, however, a constitutional 
amendment which, if ratified this 
year, will deprive the retired bishops 
of their vote in the House of Bishops. 
They would continue to have seats 


e Vice President of the Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., Mr. Morenouse was chairman of the 
Committee on Dispatch of Business of the 
House of Deputies at the 1955 General Con- 
vention in Honolulu. 
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By Clifford P. Morehouse 


HOUSE OF DEPUTIES, more than six hundred strong, crowds 1955 Convention chambers, eight 
deputies from each diocese, two from each missionary district, half clergy and half laymen. 
Recommendation will be presented to 1958 Convention that representation be based on number of 
clergy in each diocese, giving smaller dioceses fewer deputies than at present, larger ones more. 
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Convention 


in that House with the right to speak 
but not to vote. 

All important actions taken by the 
General Convention must be con- 
current action of the House of Dep- 
uties and the House of Bishops, just 
as legislation in Congress must be by 
concurrent action between the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 
Indeed, the parallel between the 
government of the Church and that 
of the nation is very close, largely 
because many of the leaders in the 
early days of our republic were active 
in formulating both the organs of 
our national government and _ the 
government of the Episcopal Church. 

One of the most important mat- 
ters to be considered by the General 
Convention this year will be the 
election of a new Presiding Bishop. 
The constitution of the Church pro- 
vides that the Presiding Bishop shall 
serve until the General Convention 
following his sixty-eighth birthday, 
after which a new Presiding Bishop 
is elected to take office on November 
15 of the same year. The Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill has been the 
Presiding Bishop since 1947 and has 
now reached the retiring age. 

A Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of eight bishops, four priests, 
and four laymen representing the 
eight provinces of the Church, has 
already been appointed (ForTH, 
March, page 6) and will place in 
nomination not more than _ three 
bishops for possible election as Pre- 
siding Bishop. The House of Bishops 
in which the election will take place 
is not confined to these three names 
but may elect any diocesan bishop 
as Presiding Bishop. The election 
must be ratified by the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies and the 
newly-elected Presiding Bishop must 
then resign his diocese and devote 
his entire time to the leadership of 
the national Church. 

The House of Deputies consists of 
four priests and four laymen repre- 
senting each diocese, and one priest 
and one layman representing each 
missionary district. These are elected 
by the several diocesan conventions 
or district convocations. Ordinarily, 
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DELEGATION to Church of South India, (left to right) the Rey. Gardiner M. Day, Mr. Morehouse, 


the Rt. Rey. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri, and the Rey. John VY. Butler, presented 
findings to Joint Commission on Ecumenical Relations which will recommend to General Convention 
action in regard to South India’s experiment in Christian unity (Forth, May, page 20) 


they vote individually, but on mat- 
ters of importance any diocesan dele- 
gation may call for a vote by orders 
(FortH, March, page 19). On amend- 
ments to the Constitution or to the 
Prayer Book, action must be taken 
at two successive General Conven- 
tions before it becomes official. 

One of the concerns of the Gen- 
eral Convention this year will be the 
reorganization of its membership, in 
order to make it a more representa- 
tive and practical legislative body. 
The last General Convention, held 
at Honolulu in 1955, appointed a 
Joint Committee on Structure and 
Organization of the General Con- 
vention which will make a number 
of important suggestions designed to 
streamline the Convention and _ par- 
ticularly the House of Deputies. 

One of their recommendations 
will be to make representation in the 
House of Deputies, depend upon the 
number of clergy in each of the dio- 
ceses so that a large diocese such as 
New York will have perhaps six 
clerical and six lay deputies, while a 
much smaller one such as Northern 
Michigan will have only two in the 
clerical order and two in the lay 
order. 

It is interesting to note that a 
similar plan of proportional repre- 
sentation was recommended by The 
Living Church as long ago as 1907 
and thus has been before the Church 


for more than half a century. The 
growing number of dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts with the consequent 
growth of the House of Deputies 
makes the problem more urgent to- 
day than it was fifty years ago. Gen- 
eral Convention, nevertheless, is a 
very independent body and it may 
or may not adopt the recommenda- 
tions of its joint committee on this 
subject. 

Another recommendation for the 
reorganization of the House of Dep- 
uties will be appointment of all 
members who do not serve on par- 
ticular committees to study groups 
which will familiarize themselves 
with various aspects of the work of 
the Church in the field of missions, 
religious education, social relations, 
and the like. As in all legislative 
bodies much of the work of the 
House of Deputies is done in com- 
mittees, and naturally the senior 
members of the House who have 
served in previous sessions are those 
most likely to be appointed to com- 
mittee membership. This leaves 
many of the new members with little 
to do during the opening days of the 
General Convention, while the com- 
mittees are shaping legislation for 
later presentation. It is particularly 
important this year that new mem- 
bers should familiarize themselves 
with the work of the Convention and 

continued on page 24 
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Midway Mission 


DANCE HALL DOUBLES AS CHURCH ON U.S. HIGHWAY 99 


Eistarges Beer To ‘Fake Out 
For Sale Here 

So proclaimed the sign overlooking 
the congregation as they knelt to 
pray. Outside the neon signs flashed 
and the heavy traffic sped past. 

In the early days of the twentieth 
century the road between the Wash- 
ington cities of Tacoma and Seattle 
snaked through the valley along the 
route of the pioneer ox teams. Two 
lanes wide and surfaced with brick, 
it was slippery and dangerous in the 
rain. When the Duwamish River was 
swollen with spring floods, it left 
its banks to cover the road and the 
surrounding farmland. Automobile 
trafic between the cities often was 
halted for several days. 

Then, in the early nineteen-thir- 
ties, a new Highway 99 was built. 
Four lanes wide it went straight east 
out of Tacoma to climb gently over 
the hills on the short route between 
the cities. With its completion, travel 
time from city limit to city limit was 
cut to an easy forty minutes. 

Like many highw ays of the time, 
though, U. S. 99 had no protecting 
strips reserved along its sides. At first 
it was lined with timber, the Douglas 
firs crowding down to the pavement. 
Soon strip development began. Res- 
taurants, gas stations, hobby shops, 
and hamburger stands moved in side- 
by-side along the road. They were 
joined by a cemetery, a trout farm, 
an insurance company, and the Seat- 
tle-Tacoma International Airport. 
By 1955 the highway was a sofid 
strip, a ribbon of commerce connect- 
ing the two cities. 

Nor was the development lim- 
ited to the highway margins. Back of 
the filling stations and hamburger 
stands, houses sprang up. The sub- 
urbs of Seattle pushed south to the 
airport. New communities like Fed- 
eral Way built astride the highway, 
like beads on a string. 

One of these communities started 


@A parishioner of St. Luke’s, Renton, 
Wash., and editor of Computing News tn 
Seattle, Mr. Granholm is @ frequent con- 
tributor to ForvuH. 
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By Jackson W. Granholm 
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On the outside glitter, on the inside the Gospel 


where the road from Kent crossed 
Highway 99 to wind down the 
hill to Puget Sound. ‘This spot was 
almost halfway between Seattle and 
and it adopted a natu- 
ral name: Midway. Around the first 
business establishments more grew 
up, and houses spread in all direc- 
tions till today it is hard to distin- 
guish one area from another. Subur- 
ban development extends from Kent 
on the east, to Des Moines on the 
west, and north to Seattle. 

In this area there was no church. 
To the east, in the older, long- 
established towns, were the Parish of 
St. James’, Kent, and the Mission 
Church of St. Matthew, Auburn. To 
the north was the relatively-newer 


‘Tacoma, 


Parish of St. Elizabeth, Seahurst. 
Still, the booming, sprawling new 
suburbia centered on the crossroads 
at Midway had no established church. 
On the map of the Diocese of Olym- 
pia it appeared as a big blank. 
Toward this blank in the first 
month of 1958 the attention of the 
bishop and the other clergy of the 
diocese was directed. For a_ few 
months a Sunday evening service had 
been held at Midway, under the gen- 
eral direction of the Rev. Warren 
Frank, rector of St. James’, Kent. 
The support of this activity had been 
somewhat less than over-enthusiastic. 
During a meeting at the first of the 
year, Mr. Frank suggested a preach- 
ing mission at Midway to the Rt. 
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Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop 
of Olympia. The Bishop’s counte- 
nance took on the familiar look of a 
fire horse who has heard the siren. 
The preaching mission was on. 

The Sunday evening service was 
held in the Midway Elementary 
School, and the preaching mission 
was scheduled for the same place. 
Close to the last moment a_ hitch 
came in the plans. Use of the school 
for such a mission could not be had 
on week days, and the mission was 
scheduled for Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. A search began for 
another place. 

Looming on the Northwest corner 
of the Midway intersection of the 
Kent-Des Moines Road and High- 
way 99 is the massive, turreted hulk 
of a giant dance hall, the Spanish 
Castle. The manager of the Spanish 
Castle, Wes Morrill, is a parishioner 
of St. James’. Mr. Frank asked for 
the use of the dance hall for the 
preaching mission. It was promptly 
granted, 

Plans for the mission got rapidly 
under way. Dick Maginot, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Bon Marché 
Department Store in Seattle, and a 
member of the diocesan department 


of evangelism and stewardship, pre- 
pared publicity releases and_ bro- 
chures. Personal letters went from 
the bishop to the clergy and laymen 
of surrounding parishes, asking for 
support. 

On the night of January 28, 1958, 
the preaching mission opened in the 
Spanish Castle. 

Cars from north, south, east, and 
west pulled into the dance hall park- 
ing lot. The brilliant red and blue 
neon tubes outlining the castellated 
towers of the hall shone in the rain 
on hoods and fenders. Some 250 peo- 
ple filed within to kneel before the 
altar set up on the bandstand. At 
one end of the dance floor a fire 
burned merrily in the huge fireplace. 
Murals of matadors and high-heeled 
dancers took the place of the usual 
religious art. Over the heads of the 
congregation, like a sword of Damo- 
cles, the big, spinnable crystal ball 
hung still and dark. 

The Bishop turned on the band- 
stand to face the congregation. 

The Lord be with you, he said. 

And with thy spirit. 

The setting provided an opportu- 
nity that the bishop does not always 
have, and he spoke to the congrega- 


Bishop Bayne converses over coffee in converted dance hall 
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tion of the abiding love of Christ 
and its power to penetrate even into 
dance halls, for in the beginning of 
the Church there was no house, not 
even a dance hall to shelter the 
faithful. 

And indeed the Spanish Castle 
would have been a veritable palace 
to the dwellers in the catacombs. 

On the second night of the preach- 
ing mission, the Castle took on some 
of the attributes of the catacombs. 
That afternoon, a winter storm came 
up out of the Pacific across the Wash- 
ington coast, and it blew into Seattle 
with gusty winds over fifty miles an 
hour. With it to the northeast blew 
the power lines supplying Midway, 
and at mission time the Spanish Cas- 
tle was plunged into darkness, its 
heating plant shut down by the 
power failure. 

The Rev. Warren Frank collected 
candles from every available source, 
and the worship proceeded by can- 
dlelight, with the wind howling out- 
side. 

After each mission service the peo- 
ple gathered for coffee in the tav- 
ern end of the dance hall. Here the 
visitors from surrounding -parishes 
talked with newcomers from Midway 
and vicinity. In various booths bits 
of conversations could be overheard 
like: 

“This is a good idea. I haven't 
been to church since 1941” 

“T used to be an Episcopalian 
once, but I guess it didn’t take very 
well.” 

The friendly clanking of the cof- 
fee cups and the confinement of the 
booths somehow took away the vast- 
ness of the setting, and the coffee 
session became a close, integrated 
thing, even as the Apostles must have 
relaxed at the close of their day 
when the Church was tiny and the 
world was very large. - i: 

The cars pulled out of the parking 
lot into the speeding, never-ending 
streams of trafic on Highway 99, as 
each mission session ended. On Sat- 
urday night the dance hall crowd, in 
much-larger numbers, returned to re- 
claim their rightful habitat. 

3ut in leaving the Spanish Castle, 
during its brief life as a church, one 
might fittingly turn at the door to 
gaze a last time at the altar on the 
bandstand, and say with full mean- 
ing, 


Bless this house, O Lord. 


Copyright 1958 by Jackson W. Granholm 


BISHOP TUCKER Theological Semi- 
nary is located in the British Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda. The Diocese 
of Uganda covers the southern 
part of the country and dates from 
1897. The seminarians are taught | 
current events, government, and | 
training in problems of every day 
life as well as their basic theology. 


UGANDA Broadcasting Service van 
relays a service just recorded for 
seminary students. Part of the 
training program includes team 
work between the staff and future 
clergy. Every Sunday a team brings 
the Holy Communion to the out- 
lying villages. During the week, 
teams go on house visitations. 


SHOWPLACE of Uganda is the 
nursery school for the student dea- 
cons’ children. During the two-year 
deacons’ course, the students bring 
their families with them. At right, 
a missionary wife conducts a train- 
ing class for seminary wives to help 
them work out a Christian pattern 
of home and family life. 
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Church in Uganda Trains 


African Leaders 


ue Bishop Tucker Theological Seminary in 
Uganda, East Africa, stands as a living memorial 
to Alfred ‘Tucker, the first Anglican Bishop to 
work successfully in the area. He followed the 
example of St. Paul and chose the Africans them- 
selves for leadership in the Church. This policy 
still prevails. The seminary program usually 
takes eight or nine years of training, including 
practical pastoral experience. By the time a man 
reaches the priesthood in Uganda, both he and 
the Church are very sure he has been called to 
that sacred office. Bishop Tucker and others have 
left a great missionary tradition to the Church 
in Uganda. Members of the faculty, students, and 
villagers (left) witness to this great tradition at 
an Ascension Day hilltop service of Evening 
Prayer. 


CHARMS of a new convert are 
burned during a great-diocesan- 
wide mission. Only seventy-five 
years ago King Mwanga turned on 
the missionaries and began roast- 
ing their converts alive. Three men, 
the first Christian martyrs in 
Uganda, were burnt to death where 
the cathedral now stands. 
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The Church and the Aging 


Last month FortTH introduced its 
readers to seven people with prob- 
lems. The problems are not the 
same, but every one of the seven 
could sum up the cause of his in a 
single sentence: “I’m over sixty-five.” 

One of the problems is loneliness; 
one is the threat of economic priwva- 
vation; one is illness resulting in de- 
pendency on children; one is senil- 
ity; two, though apparently widely 
different, are the result of the in- 
ability to accept roles that have 
changed with advancing years. 

The Church cannot solve or elim- 
inate all these problems. It can do, 
and is doing, valuable work in inte- 
grating and enriching the lives of 
the growing numbers of elder citi- 
zens in its congregations. 


e This is the second of three articles de- 
scribing the Church’s solutions to problems 
of its aging members. Homes for the aged 
and other approaches will be discussed next 
month in the concluding article. 


NINETY-ONE year old acolyte, ex-missionary Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, takes 
communion from the Rey. James L. Duncan at St. Peter’s Church in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Half of St. Peter’s members are past sixty-five years, 
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By Julia Remine Piggin 


N 1955 some members of the De- 
partment of Christian Education in 
the Diocese of Ohio took a look at 
their summer conference schedule 
and decided it was like a six-year- 
old’s smile. There were conferences 
for adults, juniors, youth—but none 
for elder Churchmen. The Depart- 
ment was awake to the fact that the 
Church stands in different perspec- 
tive for the man retired from busi- 
ness or the woman whose children 
are grown than it does for the nine- 
to-fiver or the busy young mother. 
That July something was started. 

Every summer since, fifty Episco- 
palians over sixty have moved into 
rooms at Alumni House on the roll- 
ing campus of Kenyon College at 
Gambier to attend the Diocese’s 
four-day Conference for Senior 
Church Men and Women. Some pay 
their own way, though most are sent 
by their parishes. It costs about 


See 


$20.00—and most parishes have 
found that it is one of the finest 
investments they make all year. Al- 
ready the Diocese of Virginia has 
held a conference along identical 
lines, and literature is in the mail 
to other dioceses. 

The fact that the Conference is 
held at all gives a_ psychological 
boost to seniors who have begun to 
doubt their usefulness to the 
Church or the Church’s interest in 
them. But the program is a solidly 
practical one. 

Some of the topics discussed for 
the participants by experts in the 
field or by the participants them- 
selves during the last three confer- 
ences are The Adventures of a Sec- 
ond Career, The Changing Patten 
of Family and Community Living, 
Older People in the Life of the 
Church, Your Health in the Later 
Years, What Do You Want Out of 


QUOIT-PITCHERS use courts of one of St. Petersburg’s myriad recrea- 
tion clubs. Green benches in background duplicate famous feature 
of the city’s streets, credited with introducing friends and fiances. 
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Life after Sixty?, The Meaning of 
the Teachings of the Church at My 
Age, and Financial Planning in the 
Later Years. 

At the conferences many oldsters 
get the first chance they have ever 
had to sound off about their partic- 
ular problems in a group of people 
facing similar difficulties. It is also 
their first access to the body of ma- 
terial available on the experience of 
aging, their first brush with people 
trained to analyze their situation 
and offer constructive advice. Relax- 
ing during the fun sessions, strolling 
on the green grounds, talking over 
the lectures with new comrades, 
they begin to grow in self-accept- 
ance, to see the possibilities for both 
usefulness and pleasure that are 
theirs for the grasping. The retired 
executive sees a field of endeavor as 
challenging as the one he left on his 
sixty-fifth birthday. The  discon- 
tented grandmother meets other at- 
tractive women who are finding ex- 
citement in their seventh decade. 

Back in their parishes they share 
their enthusiasm. A parish with a 
returned conferee has a_ burning 
fuse that can set off a chain reac- 
tion of interest and activity among 
its over sixty-fivers. But it is up to 
the rector and the younger parish- 
ioners not to dampen the flame. A 
senior Churchman may propose a 
Golden Age club where he and his 
contemporaries can meet for cul- 
tural and crafts programs. He may 
suggest that a group be organized 
and trained to visit the sick and 
shut-mns of the parish. He may offer 
to poll his age-group and recruit 
volunteers to help in the parish of- 
fice. He may outline a baby-sitting 
service. He may suggest an inter- 
cessory prayer group for the less ac- 
tive physically. If the parish realizes 
that he is showing them how to tap 
a reservoir of mature strength and 
co-operates eagerly whenever it is 
possible, it is on the way to success 
in integrating its senior Church- 
men. An attitude of indifference, on 
the other hand, or mild interest pre- 
saging indefinite delay, will cancel 
the benefits of the conference and 
breed apathy and bitterness. 
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SIXTY-PLUSERS go into a happy huddle between sessions of Diocese of Ohio’s annual conference 
for Senior Church Men and Women. Started in 1955, conference has been copied in other states. 


F a culture could be made of the 
problems and joys of aging and 
placed under a strong microscope, 
the magnified pattern would look 
like St. Petersburg, Fla. 

St. Petersburg is a_pre-paradise 
for the retired. To escape the chill- 
ing winds, fuel bills and icy side- 
walks of the northern winter, thou- 
sands of over sixty-fivers every year 
pull up their roots and put them 
down again in the sun. “More el- 
derly people can be found here ac- 
tively engaged, either at work or 
play,” boasts the city’s director of 
publicity, “than in any other spot 
on earth.” 

The city keeps them “actively en- 
gaged.” Shuffleboard clubs, arts and 
crafts centers, concerts, dances, cul- 
tural programs—every imaginable 
kind of recreation for every imagi- 
nable kind of person is available in 
St. Petersburg free or at a nominal 
charge. 

At St. Peter’s Church downtown, 
fifty out of each hundred adult com- 
municants are more than sixty years 
old. That means there are about 
eight hundred in the senior citizen 
class, five hundred in the forty-one- 
to-sixty age group, and about three 
hundred in the — eighteen-forty 
bracket. At least twelve out of each 
fifty parishioners over sixty have al- 
ready passed their seventieth birth- 
day. 

Every year the clergy of St. Peter’s 
cfhciate at some ninety funerals. 
Parishioners in hospitals and nurs- 


ing homes average about 160 in any 
given month. But as they retire from 
the active rolls, they are replaced 
by freshly-retired new Floridians 
who have emigrated to a new life. 
Because of its peculiar age pat- 
tern, St. Peter’s is an unofficial lab- 
oratory in which parish work by 
and among the aged can be tested 
and inaugurated. The rector, the 
Rev. James Loughlin Duncan, and 
his three assistants—two of them re- 
tired priests—have recognized and 
seized their opportunity. But they 
have taken care not to unbalance 
their ministry. St. Peter’s is not an 
old people’s parish, but a parish 
where older people are in a ma- 
jority. Though this article is con- 
cerned with plans and problems in- 
volving older members, St. Peter’s 
has a vigorous program for its 
younger parishioners. 
Chief among the 
aloneness. Fourteen per cent of all 
St. Peter’s men are widowed or 
single, while sixty-six per cent of its 
women in the over sixty age group 
are widowed or single. Seventy per 
cent of these widowed and _ single 
people over sixty have no relatives 
in the city, and sixty per cent of the 
couples over sixty are alone. When 
crises. break they) turn to their 
Church—their family in the most 
practical sense. Hardly a day passes 
that one of the priests does not send 
a telegram or make an urgent call 
{tO atal-OLL otate, telling a son or 


problems is 
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res no place like home!”’ 
says the old adage. Although the 
words may be unfamiliar to the hun- 
dreds of young foreign students who 
come to this country each year, that 
homesick feeling is the same in any 
language. 

These young men and women 
from all over the world flock to 
American colleges and universities 
expecting to receive a fine education 
and to get to know these Americans 
they've heard so much about. Too 
often they slip into the academic so- 
ciety with little notice and virtually 
no welcome. Alone and often pain- 
fully aware of their differences from 
the Joe College set, these interna- 
tional students discover that our 
educational institutions are not 
really set up to cope with their pres- 
ence. 

Some of the universities solve the 
problem of the overseas students by 
literally isolating them in a so-called 
international house. These students 
come to study the American way of 
life as well as academic subjects. But 
already they are partially defeated 
by being isolated. This may be a 
necessary substitute for an answer to 
their basic problems, but it is not 
the overall solution. 

In other universities the theory 
is “treat them like everyone else.” 
This is no answer either. They are 
not like everyone else. On the Amer- 
ican campus, theirs is a completely 
different set of problems from those 
confronting the young American. 
Above all else the international stu- 
dent wants to take home with him 
something of the spirit of American 
life. By and large they want this 
insight more than anything else... 


@® Mr. Konrad was chaplain to Episcopal 
students and faculty at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y., from 1953 to 1957. This is 
the second in a series of articles on the 
various types of the Church’s ministry to 
the campus. 
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hey Want to Learn About Us 


‘ CHURCH CAN HELP FOREIGN STUDENTS DISCOVER AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


By the Rev. W. Wesley Konrad 


even the knowledge, or the know- 
how they might get in our class- 
rooms, laboratories, or in our busi- 
ness world. 

At Syracuse University a very 
much overworked vice-president is 
given the responsibility of the over- 
seas students as another “item” on 
his long list. I am sure that Syra- 
cuse University is no exceptional 
case. When a student from another 
country comes to study in the United 
States there is one thing that the 
university can do for him better than 
anyone else. It can give him the best 
academic program within its grasp. 
And this is just what a good univer- 
sity is set up to do... . no more nor 
less. 

Who then can extend the hand of 
personal welcome and give a sense 
of belonging? When a_= student 


reaches our shores, it is the Church 
which can speak to him best as an 
individual. The Church, and the 
Church alone, bears him the message 
that he belongs to a family that ex- 
tends beyond Uganda or Jordan... 
that a family of Christ is here too... 
that there are people here who care 
about him as a child of God and 
not as an exceptional case to be 
dealt with. 

We must face the fact that our 
campuses are geared to the kind of 
life led by the undergraduate, the 
beanie crowd or the Joe College 
set. Most of the universities are too 
big to deal with small groups of 
“misfits.” The Church can and must 
talk to them. It can gather a small 
group around itself and have a con- 
versation. It can work in such a way 
that no one gets lost in the shuffle. 


FOREIGN STUDENT committee members from Church of the Epiphany in New York City, are 


entertained at Carnegie Institute of Technology by Indian students who invited the New Yorkers 
to Pittsburgh to meet the Indian ambassador. Last summer more than seven hundred students 
from overseas were personally welcomed to the United States at airport and pier by members of 


Epiphany’s committee. 
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It can be deeply concerned that 
Enoch has left his wife and children 
in Uganda, will not see them for 
several years, and is desperately 
lonesome. 

Who else but the Church can be 
realistically sympathetic with those 
international students who find our 
educational system on the university 
level bewildering, for Whom compul- 
sory attendance in class is a new ex- 
perience and for whom the matter of 
meeting a deadline for an assign- 
ment can build up terrific tension. 

Who else but the Church can 
understand why the rapidity with 
which life speeds by on the Amer- 
ican college campus is an unbear- 
able burden for the young man or 
woman who had just arrived from 
India or ‘Tanganyika where the 
blood runs slowly. This rapidity of 
life is enough to send even our na- 
tive participants into the infirmary 
for frequent periods of nervous- 
system-reconstruction. If there is go- 
ing to be a mediator at all in this 
situation, it must be the Church. 

Who else but the Church can be 
one in spirit with him whose basic 
problem is the problem of uprooted- 
ness? The overseas student is_ be- 
sieged by a lack of life-giving food. 
He is quite literally separated from 
home, family, Church (as he knows 
it), advisers, and interested people. 

Americans who have gone to study 
at places no more than a hundred 
miles from home can appreciate how 
much it means to overseas students 
to be invited into the home of an 
American family. This is where he 
really gets a taste of the spirit of 
our land that he so avidly desires. 
And it is the church on the campus, 
or the local parish that can best put 
an international student into touch 
with the right church family. 

As I think back on the overseas 
students who have passed across the 
horizons of Syracuse University dur- 
ing the past four years, I think of 
their needs. This matter of the right 
contact with a church family stands 
out as being representative of ways 
in which the American Church can 
reach out to its adopted children. 

Trying to discover what it is that 
the Episcopal Church should do for 
the international students and how 
it can best do it has given me a sense 
of frustration for some time. I speak, 
therefore not as one who is aware 
of his accomplishment, but rather as 
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one who is beginning to see the tre- 
mendous implications, international 


and ecclesiastical, of the Church’s 
work or lack of it with foreign stu- 
dents. 

The National Council’s College 
Work Division is doing everything 
in their power to inform local clergy 
and chaplains of overseas students 
who come to their community. After 
we receive these names of overseas 
students, what then? I got my best 
clue from Eapen, one of the most 
attractive Indian students to have 
graced the Syracuse campus in recent 
years. I got to know him well. Our 
apprentice church worker had_ be- 
come his valued friend. But we have 
not done for him what we should. 

As he was leaving he said, “One 
of the most important things that the 
Church can do for us is to put us in 
touch with a Church family. If it 
were possible for us to be adopted 
into such a family, we could learn 
in a relatively short time what it 
means to be an American, and what 
it means to be an American Chris- 
tian.” 

Eapen, like the vast majority of 
the international students, is not in- 
terested in becoming an American. 
He is interested in doing what is 


Students from 
Dutch Guiana 
and Greece 
present skit 

at summer camp 


right for him as an Indian. The 
Church’s task is to show what the 
Christian faith is in our civilization, 
of our life together as a_ people 
under God. If we are going to ac- 
complish anything at all, it has to 
be done through the basic unit of 
our society, the Christian family. 
A student from Canada named 
Dorothy writes glowing reports 
about her stay in Syracuse studying 
at the School of Education. While 
she was here, she became an integral 
part of the family of a devoted 
Churchman. She and the family are 
better off for that experience. There 
she was able to learn more than this 
or that specific theory of education. 
She was able to discover that, de- 
spite reports to the contrary, there 
are still homes in the United States 
where Christ is the Head of the 
house, the Guest at every meal, the 
silent Listener to every conversation. 
Here is where our best opportu- 
nity with international students lies. 
They want to learn about us, not 
only about what we know. And they 
can best learn this in our homes... 
our strength and our weakness, our 
glory and our shame are brought into 
focus in that forging-place of our 
lives... our home. 
21 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 
Francis Robinson: Multiple Music Man 


Nor long ago Miss Joanne 
Woodward of Hollywood was _ pre- 
sented with an Academy Award for 
her motion picture portrayal of 
three young women who inhabited 
the body of a single, handsome 
blonde. As all amateur physchi- 
atrists know, this is a case of mul- 
tiple personality, and the thera- 
peutic aim is to tamp down the two 
less desirable tenants and give the 
best of the lot clear title to the 
torso. 

Inside no less a monument than 
New York’s venerable Metropolitan 
Opera house there is a similar situa- 
tion. But every Faust, Francesca, and 
Figaro would fight tooth and nail 
to keep all three of the boys in full 
function. The Met needs its as- 
sistant manager, its tour director, 
and its press representative, and if 
they all happen to operate from 
the conservatively-suited, forty-eight- 
year-old body of one Francis Rob- 
inson, that’s their business. 

It’s good business for the Metro- 
politan. For ten years the multiple 
Mr. Robinson has been scheduling 
tours that transport as many as 327 
top music makers at a time to any 
prescribed corner of the continent. 
For six he has been righthand man 
to manager Rudolf Bing, and for 
four he has been commandeering 
headlines for the old grand opera. 
Though each of them is a full-time 
job that would pack an attaché case 
with homework for most men, Mr. 
Robinson juggles them with cool 
competence. He does concede that 
they leave him no time for hobbies 
—apparently considering it in the 
line of duty to write 
books like Caruso: His Life in Pic- 
tures (New York, Crowell, $6.50), 
which brought the great tenor to 
life for a generation who knew the 
recorded voice but not the real man. 
The photographs and caricatures 
drawn by Caruso himself that illus- 
trate it are from Mr. Robinson’s col- 
lection of Caruso memorabilia, 
deemed the finest in the world. 

On the wall of the Robinson of- 
fice inside opera headquarters hangs 
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fast-selling 


a famous Charles Addams cartoon, 
showing a_hatchet-faced dowager 
leading her Milquetoastish husband 
out of the building after a perform- 
ance identified by its billboards as 
Straus’ Salome. In his imagination 
the husband is conjuring a scene 
from the opera—but his wife’s head, 
not John the Baptist’s, is on the 
silver platter. Except for the bloody 
head, Francis Robinson’s office is a 
place of spectacular neatness. Even 
the inevitable modest clutter seems 
to be precisely in place. When Mr. 
Robinson picks up a pencil from his 
dark wood desk to make a note on a 
phone call (“Madame Flagstad has 
just arrived in New York’) he re- 
places it exactly where he found it, 
and straightens a few other objects 
imperceptibly out of line. It may be 
a shipshaping habit from Mr. Rob- 
inson’s Navy days—he was a lieu- 
tenant in World War II. Or it may 


be, of course, because the assistant 
manager, the tour director, and the 
press representative all use the same 
desk and courtesy demands that 
whichever one uses it last leaves it 
in order for the next one. 

The basic Francis Robinson was 
born in Henderson, Kentucky, 
where his father was in the dairy 
business. When Francis was about 
six the family moved to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn. After high school there, 
he went on to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, where he majored in_philos- 
ophy and German with no clear 
idea what he wanted to do with his 
life. He had sung in his church 
choir as a boy, played piano and or- 
gan, but not professionally enough 
to think of a career in music. 

After going back to Vanderbilt for 
a master’s degree he took a report- 
er’s job on the Nashville Banner, 
stuck at it five years, winding up as 
editor. He also spent some time as 
an announcer, writer, and producer 
at a local radio station. 

Sheathing his Southern accent, 
which still glimmers only after a 
quarter hour or so of conversation, 
Mr. Robinson headed north in 
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BETWEEN CURTAINS at the Met, Francis Robinson (left) chats with old friends ftGni his theatre 


days, 1944 Churchwoman in the News Cornelia Otis Skinner and her husband, Alden S. Blodget. 
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1938, landed a job as press agent for 
Katherine Cornell. World War II 
interrupted that, and Miss Cornell 
wasn't working when Mr. Robinson 
shed his uniform, so he joined im- 
presario Sol Hurok’s organization. 
Mr. Hurok, at that time, booked 
Metropolitan Opera tours, and Mr. 
Robinson learned the ropes so rap- 
idly that the Met itself began to 
page him after the first tour he ar- 
ranged. He didn’t succumb to their 
blandishments until 1948, when he 
moved to the dusty building on 
Seventh Avenue and started toward 
his three-way split. 

Balding, with a thin-lipped, sen- 
sitive face shadowed by dark- 
rimmed glasses, Mr. Robinson is a 
life-long Episcopalian, and an ap- 
plauding admirer of the late Bishop 
Gailor of Tennessee, whom he re- 
gards as the Church’s first interna- 
tionally-minded leader, and whose 
biography he would someday like to 
write. 

His immediate hopes for the fu- 
ture are hopes for the Metropolitan. 
For one thing, he says, “I would like 
to see the Met go to Europe—we 
were there only once, in 1910. Eu- 
rope would be amazed at what we 
can do—in only one other house in 
Europe are there performances to 
compare with ours. We'd like them 
to hear some of our young Ameri- 
cans.” He is enthusiastic, too, about 
the new home the Metropolitan will 
move into about 1961—‘It’s got to 
be,” he says, without sentimentality 
for today’s many-memoried but 
mouldering structure. 

For the record, Mr. Robinson 
answers an inevitable question: Are 
opera stars temperamental? “Of 
course,” he says, “they aren't any 
good unless they are temperamen- 
tal.” But he’d define temperament as 
the strong individuality that makes 
an artist, not high C-reaming mee- 
mies at the flicker of a footlight. 
“Generally singers are a dependable 
lot who submit themselves to a dis- 
cipline that I put above the Army 
and the Navy,” says the man who 
knows them all. “As a class they 
have a lot of character.” The same 
goes for their three-way executive, 
who makes up a class by himself. 


, 


e@ The Very Rev. RoGeR W. BLAN- 
CHARD, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Coun- 
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cil’s College Work 
been elected Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Southern Ohio. 
FRANCIS WILLIAM LICKFIELD, rector 


LET US PRAY 


For the Bishops of the Church in Conference 


TERNAL Father, who wouldest make the church of thy dear 
Son a city great and fair, the joy of the whole earth; we be- 
seech thee, by the sending of thy Holy Spirit to direct its counsels 
in all manner of wisdom, love, and might; remove perplexity, 
establish concord, kindle flame; and gather a people single and 
strong of faith, to the praise of him who with thee and the same 

Spirit liveth and reigneth, one God, world without end. 
LAMBETH, 1930 


I looked for the succour of men, but there was none. Then 
thought I upon thy mercy, O Lord, and upon thy acts of old, 
how thou deliverest such a wait for thee. BEN SIRA 


OOK in compassion, O heavenly Father, upon this troubled 
lee divided world. Though we cannot trace thy footsteps or 
understand thy working, give us grace to trust thee with an 
undoubting faith; and when thine own time is come, reveal, 
O Lord, that new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, where the Prince of Peace ruleth, thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. C. J. VAUGHAN 


GOD, our ruler, give to every state a deeper sense of human 
brotherhood, a new respect for man and reverence for 
woman, new loyalty in service, compunction and charity, new 
happiness in work and justice in reward; that our homes may be 
restored in thee, our cities rebuilt, and all the world may reflect 

the radiance of the throne which is eternal in the heavens. 
Acts OF DEVOTION 


Make us godly for man’s sake and manly for God’s sake, that we 
may live as the sons of God among men. 
ZE BARNEY PHILLIPS SENATE PRAYERS 


In An Atomic Age 


HOW unto the nations, O Father of all, how to rise above 
S the causes that divide us, and to seek in faith a world made 
one in the love of thee; that we may win our way to justice, 
freedom and peace, not by might, nor by power, but by thy Spirit 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. WESTMINSTER PRAYERS 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES W. F. SMITH, D.D. —__! 


Division, has 
retirement age. . 
The Rev. 
Good Shepherd, Corpus 


WiLLIAM L. Essex, who has reached 
. The Rev. DAvip 
RoskE, rector of the Church of the 
Christi, 


of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, IIl., has been elected Bishop 
of Quincy, succeeding the Rt. Rev. 


Texas (Fortu, June, 1957, page 10), 
has been elected Suffragan Bishop of 
Southern Virginia. 
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General Convention 


continued from page 13 


the national Church because it ap- 
pears that more than sixty per cent 
of the membership of the House of 
Deputies in 1958 will be serving in 
its first General Convention. 
Probably the most important sin- 
gle matter before the General Con- 
vention will be the adoption of a 
program and budget for the work 
of the national Church during the 
next three years. This program and 
budget, which may amount to as 
much as nine million dollars a year, 
will be presented by the National 
Council and referred to a Commit- 
tee on Program and Budget which 
will hold hearings to which mis- 
sionary bishops, diocesan treasurers, 
and others will be invited. This 
joint committee, consisting of bish- 
ops and deputies of long experience 
and service, will make such changes 
in the proposed budget as may seem 
advisable to them and will then pre- 
sent the entire program and budget 
to the Houses of Bishops and Dep- 
uties for their action. The budget 
will deal with the entire scope of the 
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LESSONS 


well-executed hand work. 


General Church Program in mis- 
sions, education, social relations, fi- 
nance, and related fields. 

Various matters in connection 
with the position of the Episcopal 
Church in the Christian world will 
be presented for consideration and 
action. The Joint Commission on 
Unity will report the status of its 
negotiations with the Methodists in 
this country and may have certain 
recommendations to make. ‘The 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations will set forth the activities 
of this Church in connection with 
the National Council of Churches 
and the World Council of Churches 
and will also have a special report 
recommending action in regard to 
the Church of South India, an inter- 
esting experiment in Christian unity 
which includes both Anglican and 
non-Anglican elements (FoRTH, May, 
page 20). 

The Commission on the Work of 
Deaconesses will propose a plan for 
pensions for these church workers 
and the commission to study pen- 
sion plans and clerical salaries will 
report on the important subject of 
proper stipends for the clergy and a 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


Pages and type are large, clean and 


uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 


Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 


Friends of The Lord Jesus 
The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
VIl_ The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 

Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 
Public Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, Il, Ill 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt aftention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


possible increase in their pensions. 
Other commissions, whose reports 
may require a considerable amount 
of debate and action, are those deal- 
ing with alcoholism, with the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy with as- 
sistance to the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, with the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, with the Historical 
Magazine, and with Church music, 
theological education, and Holy 
Matrimony. Any or all these may 
recommend changes in the canons 
(laws) of the Church and some of 
these changes will undoubtedly call 
for a considerable amount of discus- 
sion and debate. 

Another important commission 
that will be making recommenda- 
tions is that appointed to survey the 
problems of missionary work in in- 
dustrial areas. The whole field of the 
urban Church is causing much 
searching of heart throughout the 
Church. The problem of dealing 
with rapidly-shifting populations is 
one of the greatest with which we 
are faced today. 

There will be a report from the 
Joint Commission on Social Recon- 
struction which may deal with such 
problems as those of the current re- 
cession, the relationship between 
capital and labor, the right to union 
organization and the “right to work”, 
and the many and vexing problems 
concerned with the whole subject of 
racial integration. 

The Standing Liturgical Commis- 
sion which collects all recommenda- 
tions for the amendment of the 
Prayer Book has been publishing a 
series of pamphlets on the possible 
revision of the Services of Holy Com- 
munion, Morning and _ Evening 
Prayer, and the occasional Offices of 
the Prayer Book. This commission 
will make a progress report but prob- 
ably will not call for any immediate 
action in the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

In addition to these matters which 
are initiated by commissions of the 
General Convention, there will be 
other concerns brought up by memo- 
rials and petitions from dioceses or 
legislation initiated by individual 
members of the House of Bishops or 
the House of Deputies. These will 
be referred to appropriate commit- 
tees for action, the most important 
ones being the Committee on the 
Constitution and the Committee on 
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General Convention 


continued from page 24 


Amendment of the Canons. The 
latter committee may be asked to 
consider some changes in legislation 
having to do with the powers of 
bishops in the appointment and re- 
moval of rectors within their dio- 
ceses. This matter has been brought 
forcibly to the attention of the 
Church, particularly in the famous 
Melish case in Long Island. 

It is quite apparent that the Gen- 
eral Convention will have a very 
busy schedule for the twelve days 
that it will be in session. Added to 
these official matters will be a series 
of dinners and meetings for Church- 
men interested in special aspects of 
the Church’s work, seminary re- 
unions, meetings of church organ- 
izations, exhibits, displays, and 
entertainments. There will be some- 
thing to appeal to every Churchman 
whether or not he is a deputy, a 
delegate to the Woman's Auxiliary, 
or a member of the House of 
Bishops. 

In a sense the triennial General 


Church and the Aging 
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daughter of some emergency. The 
parish has started a confidential reg- 
istration file containing essential 
data on each member alone in the 
city. The member will carry a cor- 
responding identification card in his 
wallet, asking that the Church be 
notified in case of emergency. 

But standing by in time of disas- 
ter is less important in the Church’s 
over-all program than alleviating 
day-to-day loneliness. Ample as the 
city’s social and recreational facili- 
ties are, they require an out-going- 
ness that many elderly people have 
never developed. People who freeze 
on entering a hall where a strange 
social club is meeting feel at ease in 
the familiar atmosphere of an Epis- 
copal church. St. Peter’s knows, 
however, that it must give more 
than a Sunday service and a chance 
to work on the altar guild to solitary 
seniors with almost infinite leisure. 

This year it began to organize a 
series of discussion groups and lec- 
tures—featuring such topics as Ad- 


yjustment to Retirement, Problems of 
Bereavement, Husband and Wife 
Relationships after Sixty, Good 
Grooming, Acceptance of the Lim- 
itations of Age. It plans a group 
singing project, avoiding popular 
tunes, choosing old favorites and 
familiar hymns. An occasional lec- 
turer will speak and answer ques- 
tions on a distinctly scholarly sub- 
ject... Here’ is..an soutlet: done tac 
intellectual members of the parish 
whose retirement has cut them off 
from normal channels of mental 
stimulation, a cause of many cases of 
premature senility according to psy- 
chiatrists and gerontologists. 

For the family-less the Church is 
arranging a Family of God party 
this year, to explore possibilities for 
warmer, closer, inter-parish relation- 
ships. In the blueprint stage is an 
arts and crafts center where hobbies 
can be learned and pursued. 

Counseling on romantic and 
moral problems is a surprising part 
of a priest’s duty in a parish of aging 
members. Men and women left 
alone after years of marriage are 

continued on page 26 


Convention is the Church’s open 
house, when every aspect of its work 
at home and abroad is opened up 
to the inspection of interested men 
and women of the Church. Visitors 
are welcome at all times except when 
one of the Houses may be in execu- 
tive session for election or ratifica- 
tion of the Presiding Bishop or of | 
missionary bishops, or for some other 
confidential matter. It is expected 
also that there will be wide coverage | 
of the General Convention and the | 
Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial in the 
press, television, and both 
locally and nationally. 


radio, 


Woman’s AuxILiAry delegates to the 
Triennial Meeting at Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 5-17, wil be called to 
order with a gavel inscribed “In 
memory of Virginia Dare, first born 
and first baptized of English Colo- | 
nists in America, 1587.” | 

The official gavel of the Woman's | 
Auxiliary in Providence IV, it was | 


made by Tiffany and Co. of silver | | 


and wood from a holly tree growing | 
on the spot where Virginia Dare was 
~ baptized on Roanoke Island, N. C. 
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Aid Clergy Pensions and 
Reduce Expense 


ate families 


Ti 


209¢ less 
‘interest. 


all affiliated with 


Ge CHURCH PENSION FUND 


20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N. X. 


Restricted to Episcopal properties .. . t 
_ premiums payable quarterly, without 


Ww Here are 4 simple methoas 


cn Che Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost lite insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their immedi- 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


costs up co 


| 
y The Church HYMNAL Corporation 
1 


Publishers ot church editions of Book ot Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
it surprisingly low prices 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 28 years 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 


Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Noy. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 

SULLIVAN PECAN CO., 


CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


< + WOMEN! 


4 


Offer yourselves 
\ to Christ through 
His Church in 
THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


For information write to The Deaconess-in-charge, 
Central House for Deaconesses, Sycamore, Illinois 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 
Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to vour specifications. 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
MARY MOORE, 


Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Best Book 
Contest 1588 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure FR 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


FUND RAISING 


Raise money for yourself or your 
organization by selling attractive, 
sturdy, CLOTHES PIN BAGS, in 
assorted colors. (300 pin size). Write 
today for free details to 

Thomaston Canvas Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 56 Thomaston, Cunn. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Sarplices—Stoles—Searves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Church Vestment Makers 
Over One Heendred Y ears 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eos, 23rd Strevs, New Wot 10, NY. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 


purposes will assist in them 
greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


giving 
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Music to Your Ears 


continued from page 2 


come into my office, I deduce that 
there must be a goodly amount of 
music being put on disks which 
never gets listed in the catalogs of 
commercial releases. I’d be happy to 
receive any such and glad to report 
on them. The standard labels have 
had little to offer in the way of re- 
ligious music in the past four or five 
months. There are three, however, 
which merit attention. 

On a Columbia LP called Bach at 
Zwolle (KL 5262) E. Power Biggs 
continues his exploration of Euro- 
pean organs, in this instance a four- 
manual instrument at Zwolle in Hol- 
land, dating from 1729. The instru- 
ment is magnificent, as is the music, 
consisting of three of Bach’s Prel- 
udes and Fugues: The Great D 
Major, the Arnstadt in C Minor, 
and the Queen Anne in E-flat. 
Highly satisfying. 

On Urania 8018 are four pieces by 
Buxtehude: Magnificat, the cantata 
Was Mich auf dieser Welt betruebt, 
Missa Brevis, and Alles, was thr tut, 
performed by the Cantata Singers, 
soloists and orchestra, conducted by 
Alfred Mann. The quality of this 
recording seems to me uneven and 
the choral work not always inspired, 
but the pieces themselves are beau- 
tiful, and soprano Helen _ Boat- 
wright is especially happy in the 
cantata. 

The third of these recordings is 
even more impressive to me than the 
other two. It consists of Madrigals 
and Sacred Music by Gesualdo (Co- 
lumbia ML 5234), transcribed by a 
number of hands, among them Stra- 
vinsky and the conductor of this 
recording, Robert Craft. Don Carlo 
Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, was 
born in Naples about 1560 and died 
there in 1613, after living a florid, if 
brief, life. This much I learned from 
Mr. Craft’s album notes. But no 
words can make entirely clear the re- 
markable quality of this music, rad- 
ical for its day and utterly fascinating 
for ours. “Progressive,” my azz- 
oriented fourteen-year-old called it, 
and that’s one good word for it. The 
performances are not the greatest, 
I’m sorry to say; none of the pieces 
is easy to sing, and the vocalists, be 
they five, six, or seven in number, 
are often over-careful and therefore 
stiff. Nonetheless, this recording has 


provided me with many hours of 
delight. 

My comments in the March issue 
on the use of recorded music for 
worship and meditation, and on the 
work of Hobart Mitchell and Chan- 
cel, Inc. in this new field, produced 
a number of letters of interest, 
mainly corroborations of Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s experiences. Notable among 
them was a letter and magazine ar- 
ticle from the Rev. William D. Eddy, 
co-director of the university center 
at the University of Hokkaido, Sap- 
poro, Japan. Using “records sent by 
an American friend” Mr. Eddy ar- 
ranged a Good Friday performance 
of Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion, and 
similar concerts of great music for 
Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, 
finding each time “fresh proof that 
music is a royal highway into faith” 
(FortH, February, 1957, page 17). 
It is apparent that records and play- 
back equipment are a pressing need 
in the continuing success of this 
venture. 


Church and the Aging 
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often anxious to find another part- 
ner, and not always wise in their 
choices. Laws which require women 
to relinquish income upon remar- 
riage sometimes force desperately 
lonely widows into relationships 
that supply companionship but take 
a toll of guilt and uneasiness. 

Economic problems are brought 
to the clergy, too. ‘Three hundred 
of St. Peter’s members live entirely 
on Social Security, Public Assistance 
or pension funds. When the cost of 
living rises like a tidal wave the 
Church sometimes hears an S.O.S. 
A clergyman can often make confi- 
dential inquiries about community 
resources and direct a parishioner 
to help he can accept without em- 
barrassment or loss of self-respect. 

All of this is plus the traditional 
parish organizations and the tradi- 
tional personal relationships with 
the clergy and fellow members that 
mean more to the elderly than to 
any other age-group. St. Peter’s feels 
that it has only scratched the sur- 
face—but it is examining every de- 
vice that may make membership in 
the Church both a more rewarding 
and more demanding part of its 
older parishioners’ lives. 
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“Because I was losing 


my good disposition, 


1? 


fr my doctor started me on Postum 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don’t 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 


““My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.’ I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won’t irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 


; 


“You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.”’ 


Postum '® is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 


SCHOOLS 


SSL ST. ANNE’ S SCHOOL inns: 


Kindergarten and Elementary 
Day and Boarding for Girls 
Day for Boys 


2701 So. York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


TMM 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
Exclusively for high school girls. Honor 
system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 
RHI EIIHISIEIHHIiieininininininioleininininieies 


311 111 1 1 i tnt 0 
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Saint Mary’s Hall 

FARIBAULT, SE NNRSO tH 
| Episcopal Secondary Boarding School for Girls 
= Founded 1866 93rd year: 
Here is an opportunity for a sound education with 
=thorough preparation for college. Emphasis is placed = 
on spiritual yalues. Social growth and physical de- | 
= velopment are important segments of the school life. = 
| Experienced faculty. Modern buildings. | 
! Martha L. Robbins, M.S., Ede hee A 
Se eee ee ee iii \ yn —neFo 
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BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
Co-ed—Founded 1909—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. Board and Tuition $900. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


Harvard School 


Diocesan School for Boys 
59th Year 
Grades Seven through Twelve 


Fully Accredited 
R.O.T.C. Unit 


Applications for future years 
(not 1958) being accepted. 


THE REV. W. S. CHALMERS 
Headmaster 


3700 Coldwater Canyon Rd. 
North Hollywood, Cali. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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Canterbury Elevates 
Koh to Episcopate 


On June 11 the first Chinese priest 
elected a bishop in Asia since the 
Chinese communists lowered the 
Bamboo Curtain was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Canterbury Cathedral in England. 
North Borneo-born Roland Peck- 
Chiang-Koh is the first Assistant 
Bishop of Singapore and the first 
bishop to serve the Church of Eng- 
land diocese who is not an English- 
man. 

Thirteen million Chinese, Indo- 
nesians, Indo-Chinese, and ‘Thai- 
landers live in the Diocese of Singa- 
pore. Fifty-year-old Bishop Koh will 
also be responsible for ministering 
to the British, American, and Indian 
members of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the diocese. 

A graduate of Union Theological 
College in Canton, China, Mr. Koh 
served as vice-chaplain at Sun Yat- 
sen University and as rector of St. 
Mary’s Church in Hong Kong until 
1947 when he fled to Malaya and be- 
came rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

is) 
SEVENTY-FIVE Churchmen and 
women, many of whom will be 
deputies and delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention and Woman’s 
Auxiliary Triennial meeting in 
October, will have the opportunity 
for a close view of the United Na- 
tions when they join in the first 
Episcopal seminar at the U.N., 
October 1-3. 

e 
Jupces of the 1958 Church Periodi- 
cal Club National Poster Contest 
have awarded first prize to Juliana 
Helgesen, of Rehoboth, Mass. Miss 
Helgesen, who is seventeen, is a 
member of St. Martin’s Church in 
Providence, R. I. 

® 
THE ‘Triennial Convention of Epis- 
copal Young Churchmen will meet 
August 20-27 at Oberlin, Ohio. 

This convention is representative 
of all members of the Episcopal 
Church between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. The more than five 
hundred students and nearly two 
hundred young laymen will meet in 
plenary sessions for study and by 
separate Houses of business and 
legislation. 
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HAPPY VALLEYa 


Accredited Church School on 13800 acre estate, 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports. 
swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp for boys 10 to 16 years. Tutor- 
ing. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 

For catalog and ‘‘Happy Valley’ folder, write: 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmos- 
phere of a well-ordered home in the beautiful 
mountains of North Carolina 60 miles from Ashe- 
ville. Balanced routine of activity; study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under 
the direction of the Episcopal Church. Home 
cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, other pets. Year- 
round care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog, 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


COED 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


I 


HAWAII PREPARATORY 
ACADEMY 


Kamuela, Hawaii 


Boarding School for Boys 


Day School for Boys and Girls 
Grades 7 To 12 


College Preparatory Course 
Small classes allow 
individual instruction 
Scholarship Discipline 
Christian Training 
Organized recreation, riding, swimming, 


athletics in this Hawaiian ranch 
atmosphere 


For Informattion Write 
MR. JAMES M. TAYLOR, Headmaster 
HAWAII PREPARATORY ACADEMY 
KAMUELA, HAWAII 


—— | | 
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UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


Dedicated to 
Christian higher education 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


New residence halls ready for 
occupancy for Fall Semester. 
Registration September 15-19. 


For Catalogue write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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OKOLONA 
College 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


A Unique Adventure in Christian 
Education 


Co-educational, Private 


Episcopal Diocese of~Mississippi 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 


Established 1902 


High School and Junior College 
Trades and Industries 
Music 
For information, write: 

W. MILAN DAVIS 
President 


Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s 
Opportunities 


FO OOOO 


Spiritual Healin g 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
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2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. } 
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HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, an or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
has extended financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and par- 
ish houses. 

The demands of today far exceed 
the Commission’s resources. Your 
contribution now—large or small— 
will help relieve this pressing need 
and will further the Church’s ad- 
vancement in the years to come. 

Please address the Secretary 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


THE 


ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices In one volume 
This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 

out the entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ..........+. $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
, and six ribbon markers .... $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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Middle East 


continued from page 9 


added that a new phenomenon of 
increasing dimensions is the incur- 
sion of personnel from sects of the 
pentecostal type. 

There are certain characteristics 
common, in varying degrees, to all 
these Churches: Roman, Orthodox, 
and Protestant. 

First, with the exception of those 
in the Lebanon, they are placed as 
small minorities in a predominantly 
Islamic environment. While they 
have generally been well-treated, 
they nevertheless show all the fa- 
miliar characteristics of minority 
groups. Their attention is directed 


| to themselves to the virtual denial 
_ of the missionary imperative. Their 


efforts are expended in maintaining 
or bettering their status in relation 
to the Islamic society and state, not 
infrequently at the expense of an- 
other Church, and always with a re- 
sultant loss of the concept of Church 
as prophet to the social, political, 
and economic order. Legitimate ex- 
ceptions to this point could be indi- 
cated. The Churches of the Latin 
obedience have shown clear evidence 
of missionary zeal toward Islam, as 
has the Anglican Diocese in southern 
Iran which also works with Jews. 
But these exceptions only bring the 
general picture into higher relief. 
Second, the clergy of the Churches 
receive thoroughly inadequate train- 
ing. By and large, the situation in 
this respect is rather better in the 
Latin Churches and in Protestantism 
than in Orthodoxy, but the general 
level is low, sometimes comprising 
nothing more than secondary school- 
ing a Church institution which 
teaches certain theological subjects 
in addition to its regular curriculum. 
Third, the Churches do not relate 
their worship, their instruction, their 
life to the situation in which their 
people live, the Middle East of the 


middle of the ‘Twentieth Century. | 
Armenian and, to a somewhat lesser | 
extent, Presbyterian Protestantism 1s | 


characterized by varying degrees ol 
fundamentalism 
evitably by an intense and _ highly 
individualistic piety. Orthodoxy very 
largely still lives in the past, un- 
touched by modern theological or 
social trends, though there are signs 

continued on page 30 
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Ye Shall Receive 


POWER POWER 


for 
CHRISTIANS 


4 


in a pocket 


book by 
Ralph S$. Cushman 


A POCKET BOOK OF POWER 


Planned especially for church members, 
this little book of scripture, quotations, 
prayers and poems makes an inspiring 
companion to take with you wherever 
you go. 128 pages. Vest-pocket size. 
Bound in maroon imitation leather with 
gold stamping and red edges. 


50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Order From 


Oho Uyos ito 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


{ for over a quarter of a 
Write for catalog and listing 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 


Were sold in 1957 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They enable 


you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Parish or Organization Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Cohoes, N.Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE VERY REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


| 

iz} A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 

|: planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Chureh Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAIUTUUAUUCUUOQNEUEUUUEUULUUUUOAOUEEUOOONEMOGEEEUOOEEEEOOOORE OT UH 
ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 
Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for the Episcopal Church. A graciously accepted 
colendar that can be profitably sponsored. 

Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid, (state denomination wanted). 


ASHBY COMPANY « 423 STATE « ERIE, PA, 
SHUOAUUEAUAVOUOUAUAUONAUOOOUGHOONOOOOOEOON QOUOUE ODUDEDOOEOOOOOOOEUOAUOOOOOOOOO ETE 
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Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL "ssn veer 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 


Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 
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NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
FounvDEepD 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of West- 
em New York. College preparatory. Small classes. 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Grades 7 
through 12. For information address Box “E”’. 

Mortson BricHaM, M.A., Headmaster 

The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scarre, D.D., 
President, Board of Trustees. 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 


GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A school for Boys whose mothers are 
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of new life and vigor in some quar- 
ters. Latin Christianity, again, is in 
the vanguard. Some of the most sig- 
nificant signs of a real attempt, in 
scholarship and in practical applica- 
tion, to relate Christianity to con- 
temporary life are to be found in the 
Latin Churches. 

Fourth, there is litthe ecumenical 
relationship among the Churches. 
There are many reasons for this, 
many of them not basically theo- 
logical. These, we cannot deal with 
comprehensively. The aloofness of 
Latin Christianity is, of course, not 
limited to the Middle East. Ortho- 
doxy looks on Protestantism as doc- 
trinally suspect and remembers all 
too well that Protestantism’s very 
existence is at its expense. Protestant- 
ism fears a possible reformation and 
resurgence of Orthodoxy, knowing 
full well that this would result in its 
recapturing many who now claim 
Protestant membership. ‘The Protest- 
ant Churches meet with one another 
rather more, though Arab and 
Armenian are not always particu- 
larly compatible, nor are Anglican 
and evangelical Protestant. 

Fifth, all the Churches are more 
or less imbued with the spirit of 
nationalism. In those which contain 
beth Arab and western members, this 
leads often to friction between the 
two, especially if the government of 
the Church in question rests in 
foreign hands. In all, it leads to a 
blurring of the distinction between 
Church and nation, and opens the 
door of the Church to the factions 
which rend the body politic. The 
recent, sad schism in the Armenian 
Orthodox Church which has had 
considerable publicity of late in the 
American press is a Case in point. 

This is a gloomy picture, and the 
total effect of these characteristics is 
even gloomier. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that Christianity is losing 
ground in the Middle East, losing 
somewhat to a_ revitalized Islam, 
losing heavily to secularism. 

Anelicartsm cen 7 uch tq hea] 
the wounds of Middle Eastern 
Christianity and to strengthen its 
witness. It has done much in the 
past, even though beset bv many of 
the very characteristics I have men- 
tioned. It can do still more than it 


has. Its record, at least in recent 
years, has been unblemished by at- 
tempts at conversion from Orthodoxy 
and has been marked by a gallant 
spirit of service to the indigenous 
Orthodox Churches. Orthodoxy | is 
appreciative. The comprehensiveness 
of Anglicanism makes it relatively 
acceptable to both Protestantism and 
Orthodoxy, and enables it to inter- 
pret each to the other. Its concern 
for and activity in the Ecumenical 
Movement have prepared it to un- 
dertake a mission of reconciliation 
among the Churches. 


The role to which Anglicanism is 
called in the Middle East today is 
that of reconciliation among the 
Churches, and through such recon- 
ciliation, the strengthening of the 
total Christian witness in an area of 
stark contrast, rapid change, and 
recurrent chaos. This does not deny 
its responsibility to its own mem- 
bers: Arab, Iranian, Israeli, western. 
This does not relieve it of obligation 
to the homeless and hungry of the 
community. This does challenge the 
entire Communion to provide for 
the area both priests and lay-workers 
of breadth and vision, and sufficient 
financial resources to make this 
greater work of reconcilation pos- 
sible. 

Anglicanism dees not exist in the 
Middle East primarily to build a 
Church called by that name. It does 
not exist there primarily as an 
agency to bring relief to the suffer- 
ing. It exists there in the providence 
of God to forget itself, yes to lose 
itself, as an instrument of the recon- 
ciling Christ. In so doing, it will best 
and most effectively show Him forth 
to those who know Him not, and 
thus fulfill its own missionary obli- 
gation. 

We in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church share this responsibilty as 
a major part of the Anglican Com- 
munion, Indeed, in our giving to 
the Good Friday Offering over the 
years and in our sending of a few 
men to represent us in the area we 
have already given notice that we 
acknowledge this respensibility. It is 
my prayer that we may stand ready 
to answer every legitimate call to 
service, even sacrifice, in these lands 
in which our Lord once lived and 
which today, so rarely hear His 
reconciling words of love and 
peace, 
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The Polite Shopper 
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in his person, upon the soil of Ja- 
pan, and, unmolested, performed 
one of the rites of his faith. He 
could not but remember, that, more 
than two hundred years before, it 
had been written in Japan: ‘So long 
as the sun shall warm the earth, let 
no Christian be so bold as to come 
to Japan. Let all know that the king 
of Spain himself, or the Christian’s 
God or the great God of all, if he 
violates this command, shall pay for 
it with his head.’ 

“The first funeral was at Yoko- 
hama, the second at Shimoda, and 
the last two at Hakodate. Respect 
for the ceremonies was shown by the 
Jaanpese. At the latter place the na- 
tives often alluded, in their inter- 
course with Mr. Jones, to his officiat- 
ing at the grave, and called him, in 
their language, ‘the praying man.’ 
Instead of losing standing among 
them from his office, as he expected 
to do, he found himself treated with 
increased friendliness and attention. 

“By the burial ground at Hako- 
date, which was allotted to our 
countrymen, and had been long used 
by the Japanese themselves, there is 
a Buddhist temple, surrounded 
with an enclosure containing large, 
roughly carved stones, intended to 
represent deities, and inscribed with 
various devices and religious apoth- 
egms. There are also several of the 
rotary praying machines. When the 
chaplain turned inquiringly to the 
apparatus, the Japanese put their 
hands together, signifying that it 
was intended for prayer, and then 
pointed to the prayer book in Mr. 
Jones’s hands, implying that it was 
used for the same purpose—an ex- 
planation which the good chaplain 
felt to be anything but a compli- 
ment to his much valued manual of 
devetion. On the subject of prayer, 
the chaplain had an opportunity to 
obtain further information. One day 
he wandered into a _ Buddhist 
temple. Before the principal altar, 
within an enclosure, were five 
priests, rebed and on their knees, 
the chief one striking a small saucer- 
shaped bell, and three others with 
padded drumsticks striking hollow 
weoden lacquered vessels which 
emitted a dull sound. They kept 
time, and toned their prayers to 
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their music in chanting. After chant- 
ing, they knelt again, and touched 
the floor with their foreheads, then 
they repaired to the side altars and 
had a short ceremony before each of 
them. When all was over, one of the 
priests approached, and, pointing to 
an image, asked Mr. Jones what it 
was called in America. He answered, 
‘Nai (we have it not).’ The priest 
then pointed to the altars and asked 
the same question, to which he re- 
ceived the same reply. When the 
chaplain left the temple, as he 
walked on, his official attendant 
asked him ‘if the people prayed in 
America?’ He answered in the af- 
firmative, and Mr. ‘ones, dropping 
on one knee, joined his hands and 
with upturned face, closed his eyes, 
and pointed to the heavens, to in- 
timate by signs that we pray to a 
Being there. He then asked his at- 
tendant if they prayed to that Be- 
ing? He replied, “Yes, we pray to 
Tien’ (heaven or God).” 

Yes, Mr. Jones appears to have 
gotten on very well with his Japa- 
nese hosts, one of whom, the diary- 
keeping grocer Kojima wrote of him: 

“This man is fifty-seven or fifty- 
eight years of age, six feet two or 
three inches. His coat and trousers 
are of fine woolen cloth. His spec- 
tacles are very fine, costing how 
much is not known. What his posi- 
tion is in America is not known, 
but he leads in funerals, and when 
his fellow-countrymen meet him 
they bow. He comes ashore quite 
often but he does not act unseemly, 
and when he is shopping his lan- 
guage is polite. He is the one man 
among them who acts in a suitable 
manner in everything.” 
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